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HERVEY BACKUS WILBUR. 

CLEMENT ADAMS WALKER. 

N O words, however heart-felt, coming from those less intimate 
with the subjects of this notice, can ever equal in intensity 
the eloquent tribute of Dr. W. W. Godding, Superintendent of the 
Government Insane Asylum at Washington, to the memory of his 
friends—Doctors H. B. Wilbur and C. A. Walker. For this rea¬ 
son we reproduce Dr. Godaing’s words, opportunely at hand, in a 
reprint from the Alienist and Neurologist. Dr. Wilbur’s last pub¬ 
lished article appeared in the January, 1883, issue of this Journal, 
on whose staff of writers he was an honored collaborator, and to 
whose pages he was a frequent and welcome contributor. In this 
article, .which was a review of the Fortieth Annual Report of the 
Managers of the Utica Insane Asylum, he plead anew for a cause 
very dear to his heart, that of asylum reform, and, as Dr. Godding 
well says, he could hardly have covered the whole ground better 
had he known these words were the last. 

Hervey Backus Wilbur. —“ Died suddenly, May 1, 1883, 
at his home in Syracuse, N. Y., in the sixty-third year of his age, 
Dr. H. B. Wilbur, Superintendent of the New York Asylum for 
Idiots.” 

We jostle one another along the crowded avenues of this 
passing life in our eager pushing for wealth and place, and hardly 
turn to see who has fallen at our side. The millionnaire dies, 
there is a momentary ripple in Wall Street and the seething waters 
of that life close over again. But we, as philanthropists, may 
well pause a moment at the open grave of him, beside whose bier 
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men prominent in Church and State stood uncovered to do honor 
to a life which had been devoted to the training and development 
of that most pitiable of all God’s creatures, the idiot. Dr. Wilbur 
was the pioneer of this work in America. In the article on Idiocy, 
in “ Johnson’s Cyclopedia,” written by him, he estimates the 
idiots in the United States at one for every thousand of the popu¬ 
lation. To him as a young man the parable of the ninety-and- 
nine in the wilderness found here a new meaning. To our young 
men, looking solely for fame and advancement, this devotion of 
his whole life to a being who, to untutored eyes, appears only as a 
blot and a mistake in creation, may seem but ignoble work. Yet 
if he is rightly styled a benefactor of his kind, who makes two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before, what shall we 
call him who leads forth the soul that, cramped and entangled in 
the swaddling bands of a defective organization, had else withered 
undeveloped in the chrysalis ? 

There is a story told of the princess changed by cruel enchant¬ 
ment into a repulsive creature, an object of loathing to the passer¬ 
by, but those who cared for and cherished her then, were 
rewarded by her when, disenchanted, the transformation came. 
Who will question that for loving service to such as these, Dr. 
Wilbur found his reward when the change came that fresh spring 
morning ? 

The salient points of his life are quickly given. It is the pict¬ 
ure with which American biography has familiarized us ; of a 
New England boy teaching and gaining an education ; entering 
Dartmouth at the age of fourteen to graduate from Amherst at 
eighteen ; engaged in civil engineering under the shadow of Bun¬ 
ker Hill monument ; studying medicine at Pittsfield and gradua¬ 
ting at the Berkshire school in 1843. Then, passing beyond the 
New England hills, there is a visit to Richmond, Virginia, to Ten- 
nesee, and a sojourn of some months in Illinois, probably hoping 
to make a home, but his rest is not there. Back to Massachusetts 
in the practice of medicine, at Lowell, at Westford, at Dana,— 
and still the call to “arise and depart.” At last in 1845 he finds 
a home in Barre, Massachusetts. In 1846 he takes the partner of 
his life-work, and in July, 1848, he enters upon that'work, receiv¬ 
ing a few weak-minded children into his own family, thus opening 
the first school, distinctively for idiots, in America; a school 
which has since, under the care of Dr. George Brown, become a 
model private-home for this class. Three years later he is called 
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to Syracuse to organize the New York School, and subsequently 
is appointed to the charge of the Asylum for Idiots, and thence¬ 
forward to the day of his death his professional life is devoted to 
this work. 

How well that work was done,—how, from schools which he 
had helped to found in distant States, at the tidings of his death, 
resolutions bemoaning the common loss, came to strew his hearse; 
how far his methods in training these unfortunates have been 
transmuted into common knowledge to stand as a memorial of 
him; how much of that personal power which no man can be¬ 
queath, is buried with him ; all this, intimate, personal friends, 
his associates in this work, can say far better than I, and there will 
be no lack of eulogy. 

One of these, who knew him intimately for many years, writes 
me : “ His nature was generous beyond that of most men.” I can 
believe it, yet there was another side to his character, which I 
think will be found to have had its origin, though I have not at¬ 
tempted to trace it, in some Presbyterian ancestor of Cromwell’s 
time, some sturdy old Roundhead, whose blood may have flowed 
at Marston Moor—blood which, coursing in the veins of his de¬ 
scendant two centuries later, made him a good fighter ; those of 
us who stood in the opposing ranks felt that there was no mistake 
about this. 

This is a phase of his character which lay wholly outside of his 
work among the idiots, and will be differently estimated according 
to the stand-point of the one making the estimate. I refer to his 
position on questions of social science, notably to what has been 
considered his antagonism in later years to the superintendents of 
American hospitals and their methods. It was my misfortune to 
know mainly this side of his character, and that almost wholly 
through his published writings and my occasional correspondence 
with him. Antagonists are apt to measure only swords. He knew 
how to smite unsparingly, but not always deliberately, hence his 
blows sometimes missed their aim ; but his pamphlets and articles 
flew thick as arrows, and they were always aggressive and vigor¬ 
ous. We felt that his criticisms of our methods were certainly 
not generous, hardly just, but the trouble was, there was too much 
truth in them. It was good, wholesome truth for us to hear, at 
any rate, for the Association of Medical Superintendents of Insti¬ 
tutions for the Insane had become too much of a mutual admira¬ 
tion society for healthy growth. More than thirty years ago he 
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had been introduced to the Association by one of its founders and 
welcomed by it, had amicably co-operated with us for many years, 
attending most of the meetings ; and then becoming exclusive, we 
unwisely and rudely, as it seems to me, drove the superintendent 
of idiot asylums out of our synagogue. Was it to be expected 
that he would be very indulgent to our methods after that? Un¬ 
regenerate human nature respects the man who strikes back, and 
for the blows which we bring upon ourselves we can expect small 
sympathy. Perhaps, after all, we were a little sensitive of compari¬ 
son with the English, fearing that our methods might not be 
properly appreciated by an outsider, and so too easily we took 
offence where only fair criticism was meant. I at least am con¬ 
vinced by my correspondence with him, that his convictions were 
honestly held, and much as I may regret that he could not see 
some things differently, now that I can no longer join issues with 
him,—standing uncovered in the presence of that silence which 
has fallen over all our strivings,—I feel it is due to him to say 
that he was more sinned against than sinning. I believe he went 
abroad to thoroughly inform himself of the most advanced ideas in 
the care of the insane in other countries; returning, he published 
his observations and would have instructed us ; but we were not 
then asking advice, and we would none of his reproof,—we were 
more sensitive then than now. In 1881 he wrote me : “I am now 
contented to republish European opinions, thus avoiding any 
personal controversy,” but he was only partially successful in this. 
As he grew older, and the gap between him and his former asso¬ 
ciates of the hospitals widened, I think he wearied a little of 
the fighting, although the last published article which I recognized 
as from his pen,' the review of the Fortieth Annual Report of the 
Managers of the Utica Asylum, in the Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease for January, 1883, showed that his eye had 
not dimmed, nor his natural force abated. But let his last words 
on the subject of his controversy with the hospital superintendents 
speak for him ; he could hardly have covered the whole ground 
better had he known they were the last. 

In a letter dated one week before his death, in referring to an 
invitation to escape the rigors of a Northern spring, and come and 
see me, he says : “ I thank you also for the kind expressions of the 
latter part of the letter, which are very welcome after the experi¬ 
ence I have had the last few years. For years I have had the 
pleasure of frequent intercourse with many of the superintendents 
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of American insane asylums, and with the most of them I have 
been on the most friendly terms. At the request of Dr. Anderson, 
of our Board of State Charities, I spent some time in visiting 
British and other European asylums, and made a report to that 
Board. From thenceforward I found myself almost an outlaw,— 
found myself attacked in various ways that seemed to call for a 
vigorous defence. Though I have never had the slightest ill-will 
toward any of my old associates, I am a zealous advocate of any 
thing in the line of my convictions, and so the tone of my papers 
has perhaps been an unfortunate one.” Can we judge him 
harshly in the light of this ? 

But Dr. Wilbur was seen at his best outside of controversy. 
And here, too, let his latest words speak for him, written to me 
only two days before his death, a valedictory worthy of him. It 
was a suggestion made in a direction in which he knew I was 
writing, in regard to expert testimony. It was hardly meant as a 
criticism, yet observe how like “the hand which came out and 
wrote over against the wall,” it records its protest against much of 
the medical expertness which has been “weighed and found want¬ 
ing ” in our time : 

“Expert testimony should be the colorless light of science, 
brought to bear upon any case where it is summoned. It should 
be impartial, unprejudiced. There should be no half truths 
uttered, and suppression of the whole truth is in the nature of 
false testimony.” 

Dispassionately saying this, he went to his rest. 

Clement Adams Walker. —“ Died at his residence in Boston, 
Mass., April 26, 1883, Dr. C. A. Walker, late Superintendent of 
the Boston Lunatic Hospital, aged sixty-three years.” 

How the cypress burgeons in these early months, while already 
a moaning as of the wind of autumn is “ calling for vanished 
faces, ” through all the empty pageants of these “ lonesome latter 
years.” Hardly has the grave closed over the fresh manhood of 
Dr. Beard, when, unannounced, the silent messenger enters, and 
almost together. Dr. Walker and Dr. Wilbur have gone away. 

Dr. Walker early took high rank in his profession in the treat¬ 
ment of insanity. A graduate of Dartmouth in 1842, for thirty 
years Superintendent of the Boston Lunatic Hospital, President 
of the Association of American Superintendents of Institutions 
for the Insane since the death of Dr. John E. Tyler, standing at 
the head of his specialty in New England, what was there left for 
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him to attain ? To what more could he look forward ? Nothing 
save age and its infirmities—ah, yes, the unfading crown. 
So death came, and not unwelcomed by that sad, sick heart, sitting 
in shadow. 

There are life-long friends to write his eulogy, who will pay 
him a tenderer tribute than mine. I only wish to drop one little 
sprig of green into that open grave, where, if each loving hand 
had cast but one, they would have filled it, so warmly was that 
man cherished in the hearts of “ troops of friends.” Eminent in 
much, he was pre-eminent in this, for the heart is stronger than 
the intellect. It was my good fortune for some years to have 
charge of a hospital for the insane in the same State with Dr. 
Walker, and so often came in contact with those who had been 
his patients, and their friends who had gone to him for counsel, 
for aid in their extremity. Some of these were wealthy, for in¬ 
sanity is an affliction which knocks at all doors alike ; more often 
they were the humble poor, the friendless and the outcast of the 
streets of Boston, but they all told me the same story of that great 
loving heart, which patiently counselled with them, which took 
them into its sheltering sympathy. His very frailties—who of us 
has them not ?—grew out of that genial, social nature. A warm 
heart makes friends everywhere, and friends were his abiding 
strength in every time of trouble. Yet he was a proud, and could 
be a stern, man ; but there was something within which mellowed 
that pride and softened the sternness. 

He was often called in court, and the poor lunatics under in¬ 
dictment for crime found in him a powerful advocate. He was 
able to discern insanity, if it existed, even when it was unpopular 
to see it. In those last days of June, of a year ago, although con¬ 
fined to his chamber by sickness, he wrote a strong letter, and in 
spirit went shoulder to shoulder with us, as we stood vainly 
pleading to avert a nation’s shame. 

Like many men who have been born in Boston, his heart was 
bound up in that old town. He planned a magnificent lunatic 
hospital for her (the plan, somewhat modified, but not improved, 
was afterward made use of by the State of Massachusetts, at Dan¬ 
vers). He selected a site for it which looked out over the city and 
the ocean. He gave the best working years of his life to the 
careful elaboration of his plan, and made the most earnest and 
unselfish efforts to secure its embodiment in brick and stone. 
Year after year he saw that plan deferred, lived to see the one 
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fond dream of his life fail, to find the whole work had been aban¬ 
doned. And then he went back to that miserable, ill-constructed, 
half-lighted, and less than half-ventilated, old rookery, at South 
Boston, which, even with all the admirable changes that have 
lately been made, is a disgrace to that proud city to-day, and with 
spirits crushed, and that great heart bleeding, took up those poor 
creatures and went sailing with them down the harbor, into the 
air and sunshine, cheered them in their sorrow, and with the 
warmth of his heart shining through smiles, lit up the dusky cor¬ 
ridors of that prison pile, till, transformed by his presence, those 
low ceilings lifted, and the poor inmates felt, while he was with 
them, that they were dwelling in “ kings’ palaces.” Said I not 
well that the heart is stronger than the intellect ? That heart 
which at last was broken ? 

This was his work. I know nothing of his theology, but I do 
know that he kept ever in his life, if not in his mind, the words 
of the Master: “When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind.” 

And it is the garlands, which these poor ones bring now to lay 
above his grave, that shall be his monument. Wilding flowers, 
withering yet renewed, till taking root they write an inscription in 
the dust to outlast the marble : “ These cannot recompense thee, 
but thou shalt be paid.” W. W. G. 



